“ Mein Weg heisst mich nur vorwarts eilen.” 
TANNHAUSER, act. i. 


Che Micister. 
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Magners Music in France. 


WENTY years ago the mere mention of Wagner's 
name in France was followed by protestations 
of contemptuous ridicule; his works were pro- 
nounced ‘insupportable’ by the Parisian critics, 

and his followers were regarded as a band of fanatics. Wagner 
was hated by all save an insignificant portion of the Parisian 
world. 


The longer one ponders over this feeling of racial and 
political antagonism, the more one is forced to admit the 
overwhelming completeness of the recent triumph of Lohengrin 
throughout France. And what victories, gained in the face of 
almost insurmountable difficulties! It is no exaggeration to say 
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that the nineteenth century has not witnessed so crucial a test 
of the power of genius. 


The first performance of Lohengrin in the provinces took 
place in the Zhédtre des Arts, at Rouen, on the 7th of 
February, 1891, every Paris critic of any importance being 
present. Happily, that inane and pretentious element known 
as the “fashionable world” was excluded by reason of the 
distance, not to say the circumstances. The singers, without 
‘being remarkable, were fairly good: M. Raynaud (Lohengrin), 
Mdlle. Jeanne Guy (Elsa), Mdlle. de Beridez (Ortrud), 
M. Mondaud (Telramund). The orchestra astonished everyone 
by its precision; but the music, the effect of the different 
ensembles, carried the house by storm, each Act ending in 
scenes of indescribable enthusiasm. Other representations 
followed, special trains being required to carry delighted crowds 
of Parisians to Rouen, where Lohengrin has since been given 
several times a week. 


This initial success was quickly followed by performances 
of Lohengrin at Bordeaux, Tours, Nantes and Anger; one 
victory following another so rapidly that we have hardly had 
time to recover from the surprise caused by its predecessor. 
Nor have these triumphs been confined to France; a letter 
from Madrid informs us that the last Act of Parstfal has been 
given there, and received with unbounded satisfaction. In 
order to comply with the universal outburst in favour of 
Wagner, the director of the Madrid opera has now decided to 
present Zannhduser,; so that to-day all civilised Europe is 
applauding the German Master, in one form or another. 


All this goes to prove that, in the world of art, Wagner 
surprises and triumphs much in the same way as Buonaparte 
won his victories on foreign soil. While all Europe was 
sneering at his tactics as those of an incompetent and 
inexperienced general, the man himself was reducing the 
different kingdoms to a state of absolute submission. True, 
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there are not to-day so many sot-disan¢ critics who sneer at 
what they are not capable of appreciating as there were ten 
years ago. The difference a few years has made is enormous, 
but it is nothing to what another decade will do. Already, in 
Paris, the principal art centre of the world, there is not a first- 
class musical critic who would have the hardihood to ridicule or 
belittle the works of Richard Wagner. A writer who should 
attempt to bolster up the sensuous inanities of the Italian opera, 
would be promptly relegated to the category of “ soz,” however 
expert he might be in the sphere of descriptive horse-racing, 
prize-fighting, cricket matches, or Pinafore opera bouffe. Once 
and for all, a line has been drawn between provincial prejudice 
and cosmopolitan culture ; once for all a check has been placed 
on the mouths of incompetent critics, who by an acquired 
aplomb, have been wont to invade the regions of pure art with 
their superficial opinions ; much as a cook in a Cockney chop- 
house might presume to advise a chef at the Grand Hotel, or 
a jockey at Longchamps give lessons in the art of riding 
Pegasus ! 


Nor is French appreciation of Wagner's genius a mere 
craze or passing caprice ; the best portion of the French public 
has long ceased to find pleasure in the Italian opera. Could 
anything be more convincing than the interest shown in the 
works of Massenet, Délibes, and Reyer? all three of whom 
are professed followers of the Bayreuth master. Reyer’s opera, 
Sigurd, is adored by the Parisians, to use an expression of one 
of their critics. When this work is given, the Grand Opera 
is crowded ; and note the fact that it is applauded, not only 
by the élite, but by the average theatre-goer. Sigurd is from 
first to last essentially Wagnerian. It has been performed 
already a hundred times in Paris, and yet all concede that 
this form of music is only in its infancy here. The latest 
addition to the Wagnerian ranks is the Ascanio of Saint-Saéns, 
which was produced with success at the National Opera, 
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“Italian Opera is dead and buried,” says the critic of the 
representative journal of France. In another important journal 
the editor says : “ For fifty years we followed the Italian school ; 
but at present Germany has converted us.” When Gounod was 
accused of harbouring sentiments of enmity toward Wagner's 
musical genius, the composer of Faust felt constrained to write 
to the Figaro, denying the statement. Even a Gounod is no 
longer competent to sustain a ¢hése based on jealousy and 
developed on the lines of obsolete theories. It is fatal for a 
writer, a critic, a musician, to pronounce judgment on what 
he does not understand; and thus it is that I have lately 
heard a young Frenchman denounce Voltaire as a crétin, for 
denying the genius of Shakespeare and Dante. But Voltaire 
was, in deed and fact, an imitator. Like all imitators who 
lack imagination, his work has disappeared with him, and 
nothing the man did is worth memory to day, owing to his 
lack of the true critical faculty. Such has been the fate of 
all poets, musicians, and writers whose vaunted powers of 
observation and intuition rest wholly on local limitations. 
Wagner's mind was like his music : large, liberal, unprejudiced. 
The work done by the prejudiced mind is small and contracted, 
in harmony with the mind itself. And in this connection it is 
interesting to note the attitude of some of the famous writers 
and musicians of France. I have remarked that those who 
ignore the works of foreign genius are invariably those who 
themselves take an inferior rank. The French composers of 
to-day whose compositions are most admired in other countries, 
are men who have escaped the thraldom of local environment, 
and have accepted the cosmopolitan idea in art ; that is to say, 
they are writing for the world, instead of humouring the passing 
conceits of a single nation. 

There can be no doubt that Richard Wagner’s example 
has been the direct cause of the immense change effected in 
French musical composition. Long before the Parisian news- 
papers clamoured for a fair representation of Lohengrin, an 
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undercurrent of sympathy was gradually gaining the good will 
of the best minds in every profession, in favour of a music 
that was felt to contain a harmonious and philosophical element 
far beyond anything in the domain of the accepted schools. 


And now we are about to witness the remarkable 
occurrence of a performance of Lohengrin at the Grand 
Opera, where Zannhduser was once hooted, in a city where 
but a few years ago the first-named of these two works had 
to be withdrawn in deference to an outburst of chauvinism. 
The production of Lohengrin is fixed for September, with Rose 
Caron as “Elsa” and the Belgian tenor Van Dyck, who has 
won his laurels in Bayreuth, Vienna and London, in the 
title-réle. Rehearsals are now proceeding apace, and there can 
be little doubt that the previous provincial successes will be 
crowned by a triumph in the French capital. 


In the meantime M. Lamoureux has long been regaling 
the most cultured portion of Parisian society with selections 
from his Wagnerian repertoire, on each Sunday afternoon, 
performed by an orchestra that is said to be the best in the 
world—an assertion I have heard from more than one foreigner. 
Frau Lilli Lehmann has recently created a furore of 
enthusiasm at these concerts, in the second scene from the 
Second Act of Zristan und Isolde, rousing the audience to a 
pitch of excitement which I have never seen equalled in Paris. 
(Her stay ‘here was one succession of triumphs, and made a 
host of new friends for Wagner’s music). At the Lamoureux 
concerts the German master is always the great attraction ; 
- whilst at the Colonne concerts, held in the Chatelet, Wagner 
also holds the place of honour. From these facts it will be 
readily seen that intelligent Parisians listen to the master's 
music with feelings of profound satisfaction; the rabble alone 
being left to throw stones at the theatre which has the courage 
to present a work of a German who, in an hour of ill humour, 
said some ugly things about the French people. Such demon- 
strations, however, we may trust that the march of provincial 
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events, and the quieter condition of the public mind, will aver 
in next September. 


This development of the Wagnerian sentiment in France 
has not’in any way been furthered by the caprices of the 
fashionable world ; it has sprung from a desire to go beyond the 
formulas of a kind of music that can no longer stimulate the 
mind nor console the heart. I know of nothing more positive, 
more sincere than this appreciation of the most expressive and 
artistic portions of Wagner’s works; and I may say here, that 
the cultured Parisians, critical to a degree that surpasses the 
comprehension of foreigners who have not lived in Paris, have 
the faculty of instantly seizing and assimilating the meaning and 
the beauty of any work of art, music, or literature that is set 
before them. But they demand that whatever they listen to be 
rendered with clearness and precision, that no obscurities 
obstruct the method of treatment, and that there shall be no 
periods of ennui in a play or an opera. -The Parisians, like a 
good many other people, have long since come to the conclusion 
that life is too short to be ennuyé by the mediocre, the inartistic, 
the obscure, even in the works of celebrated writers and 
composers. Their eyes and ears are never for a moment closed 
to the shortcomings of an artistic work; and there is no 
guessing indulged in, when it is a question of artistic merit. 


The Paris of to-day must not be confounded with the Paris 
of Napoleon III., when Zannhduser was presented before a 
French audience. Auber was then considered a great national 
composer; Zvovatore was the favourite Italian opera; while 
scarcely a Frenchman could be found who could read Goethe 
in German or Shakespeare in English. The French capital is 
now becoming more and more cosmopolitan. The young 
writers and critics, without an exception, appreciate the genius 
of Wagner; and that is tantamount to saying that the sad 
minority who still follow the superannuated leaders who have 
lived just twenty years too long, are no longer seriously 
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considered, their opinions and even their very existence in the 
world of art and letters having been reduced to a nullity. 
Foreigners who have not resided in Paris can have no concep- 
tion of the ridicule which the young poets and critics heap 
on the heads of the eccentric writers who now and then pluck 
up courage to uphold obsolete traditions in matters of art. No 
less than fifteen Reviews are edited and supported by young 
writers and artists under twenty-five years of age, and the 
merciless way in which they treat their would-be oppressors is 
both amusing and instructive. A few years ago a critic who 
supported the artistic aims of Richard Wagner was virtually 
ostracised. In England, in America, in France a veritable 
persecution went on against the man who ventured to say he 
was tired of the vulgar sensualism of Italian opera ;* to-day an 
Englishman or an American who should come to Paris and 
express an opinion adverse to Wagner's genius would, in turn, 
be ostracised, and in such a manner that he would be glad to 
seek that shelter which provincial presumption is sure to find 
in countries where music is yet in its infancy. 


Fifteen years ago I witnessed a performance of Lohengrin 
in Boston, when the theatre was half filled by an audience 
almost wholly German, and this with a cast that included Mdme. 
Albani as “Elsa.” Not many years ago I listened to a fine 
performance of the Flying Dutchman, in Cincinnati, when the 
audience again was German. I heard the Mezstersinger in 
London not long ago, when the audience looked much more 
foreign and cosmopolitan than English. These facts need 
no comment, and only prove the truth of Rubinstein’s 
assertion, that England and America are the lowest in the 
scale of musical appreciation. The famous pianist places 
France only second to Germany, and in this he is correct. 
However, as regards good taste and dom sens, in everything 
that pertains to pure art, the French have no superiors if any: 
equals, and the fact that Wagner's inspirations are hailed with 
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unbounded satisfaction is the best proof of their capacity to 
appreciate the highest flights of genius, even though that genius 
belong to a nation of political opponents. 


J. Francis SHEPARD. 
Paris,—Spring of 1891. 





On the Performance of Camnhauser. 
(From the German of Richard Wagner ; continued from page 59.) 


FTER this somewhat circumstantial explanation, I now 
turn, in conclusion, to the Acéors in particular. 
I cannot, however, attempt to discuss the individual 
minutiz of their parts ; for, in order to gain a full 
and fitting opportunity for this, I should require to enter upon a 
personal and friendly intercourse with each performer. I must 
therefore confine myself to what I have already said in general 
about the needful manner of approaching the study of my work; 
in the hope that upon the path I have indicated the performers 
will, of themselves, by becoming intimate with my intentions 
attain the capability of executing them. But in all the remarks 
that I have addressed in the first place to the Musical Director 
my claims upon the players are so markedly involved, and in 
dealing with individual situations I have found occasion to 
formulate these my claims so exactly, that I need only point 
out to them that I must make my requirements for the con- 
ception of those particular passages hold good for every 
remaining detail of the performance. 


Yet I deem it expedient to express myself somewhat more 
at large concerning the character of the principal réles. 

Indisputably the hardest réle is that of ‘“ Tannhauser” 
himself, and I must admit that, taken altogether, it is one of 
the very hardest problems that could be set before an actor. 
The most essential features of this character, in my eyes, are 
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an ever alert and active, nay, a brimming-over saturation with 
the emotions aroused by the passing incident, and the lively 
contrasts which the swift changes of situation produce in the 
utterance of this overflow of feeling. Tannhduser is nowhere 
and never “a little” anything, but each thing fully and com- 
pletely. With the fullest transport has he revelled in the 
arms of Venus; with the clearest sense of the necessity of 
breaking loose from her, he tears the fetters that bound him 
to the Goddess of Love, without for one moment reviling her. 
With the fullest self-abandonment, he gives himself up to the 
over-powering influence of re-entered homely Nature, to the 
narrow round of old-accustomed sensations, and finally to the 
tearful outburst of a child-like feeling of piety and repentance. 
The cry: ‘‘ Almighty, Thine the praise ! Great are the wonders 
of Thy grace!” is the instinctive expression of an emotion 
which usurps his heart with irresistible might, down even to 
its deepest root. So strong and sincere is this emotion, and 
the conscious need of atonement with the world—with the 
‘world’ in its widest and grandest sense—that he morosely 
draws back from meeting his former comrades, and shuns 
their proffered reconcilement : he will brook no turning back- 
ward, but only an advance towards a thing as great and lofty 
as his new-won sense of the World itself. This one, this 
nameless thing, which alone can satisfy his present longing, is 
suddenly named for him with the name “Elisabeth.” Past and 
future stream together with lightning quickness, at mention of 
this name; while he listens to the story of Elisabeth’s love, 
they melt in one great flood of flame which lights for him the 
path that leads to a new life. Wholly and entirely mastered 
by this latest impression, by this sensation never felt before,— 
he shouts for very joy of life, and rushes forth to meet his 
loved one. 


The whole past now lies behind his soul like a dim and 
distant dream; he can scarcely summon it to mind; one thing 
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alone he knows of, a lovely, gracious woman, a sweet maid 
who loves him; but one thing does he sense within this love, 
but one thing in its rejoinder,—the burning, all-consuming fire of 
life.—With this fire, with this ardour he tasted once the love of 
Venus, and instinctively must he fulfil the vow he freely pledged 
her at his parting: “’gainst all the world henceforth her doughty 
knight to be.” 


This world tarries not a moment, in challenging him to 
combat. In it—where the Strong makes offering of itself to 
still the hunger of the Weak—man finds his only passport 
to survival in an endless accommodation of his instinctive feelings 
to the all-regulating mould of use and wont. Tannhduser, who 
is only capable of the most direct expression of his frank instinc- 
tive emotions, must find himself in crying contrast to this world; 
and his soul must feel this opposition so keenly that, for sake of 
sheer existence, he has to battle with this his opponent in a 
struggle for life or death. It is this one necessity which absorbs 
his mind, when matters come to open combat in the “Singer’s 
tourney”; to satisfy it, he forgets his whole surroundings, and 
casts discretion to the winds: and yet his heart is only fighting 
for his love to Elisabeth, when at last he flaunts his colours to 
the light of day as Venus’ knight. Here stands he on the 
summit of life’s exultation, and nothing can dash him from the 
pinnacle of transport on which he plants his solitary standard 
against the whole wide world,—nothing but the one pheno- 
menon whose utter newness, and variance with all his past 
experience, now suddenly usurps the entire range of hisemotions : 
the woman who sacrifices se/f for love of him.— 


Forth from the excess of that bliss he fed upon in Venus’ 
arms, he had yearned toward—Sorrow: this deep and human 
yearning was fated to lead him to the woman who suffers now 
with him, whilst Venus but rejoiced with him. His demand is 
fulfilled, and henceforth he can no longer live apart from 
anguish as overwhelming as once were his delights. But yet 
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these pangs are no sought-for, arbitrarily chosen griefs ; with irre- 
sistible might they have forced their way into his heart through 
fellow-feeling, and it nurtures them with the whole energy of 
his being, even to self-annihilation. It is here that his love for 
Elisabeth proclaims the immensity of its difference from that 
for Venus: her, whose gaze he cannot now endure, whose 
words cleave his breast asunder like a sword, to her must he 
atone; and expiate by fearsome tortures the tortures of her 
love for him, even though the bitterest pangs of death might 
only let him distantly forebode this last atonement.— Where can 
he find one suffering that he would not gladly bear? Before 
that world, confronting which he stood a moment since, its 
proud triumphant death-foe—he casts himself in willing fervour 
to the dust, and bids it tread him under foot. He resembles 
not his fellow pilgrims, who lay upon themselves convenient 
penance for healing of their own beloved souls; only “ er tears 
to sweeten, the tears she wept o’er his great sin,’ seeks he the 
path to his salvation amid the horriblest of torments ; since this 
salvation can consist in nothing less than the knowledge that 
her tears are dried. We fain must believe him, that no other 
pilgrim ever prayed for healing with such an ardour. 

But the more sincere was his humiliation, the fuller his 
remorse and craving for sanctification, so much the more terribly 
must he have been unmanned by loathing of the heartless 
cheatery that awaited him upon his journey’s goal. It is the 
absolute singlemindedness of his emotion, which recked naught 
of self or the welfare of his individual soul, and looked to nothing 
but his love for another being, and thus to the sole happiness of 
that beloved being,—it is just this feeling which could but 
kindle at last to brightest flame his hate against this world, 
which must break from off its axis ere it would liberate his 
love and him; and these flames are they, whose embers of 
despair scorch up his heart. When he returns from Rome, he 
is no longer aught but wrath against a world which denies to 
him the right of Being, for reason of the utmost wholeness of 
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his feelings; and not from any desire for joy or pleasure, does 
he seek once more the Venusberg; but he is driven thither 
by despair and hate against that world he needs must flout, 
there to bury himself from the gaze of his “angel,” “to sweeten 
whose tears” the whole wide world could not offer him the 
balm.— 


Thus loves he Elisabeth; and this is the love that she 
returns. What the whole ‘moral’ world could not, that could 
she: when, defying all the world, she clothed the soul of her 
beloved in her prayer, and in hallowed knowledge of the 
healing power of her own death, she dying set the culprit free. 
And Tannhauser, dying, thanks her for this highest gift of 
gracious Love. Beside his lifeless body there stands no single 
human being but must envy him his lot ; the whole world, and 
God Himself—must call him blessed.— 


I now assert that not even the most brilliant Actor, of our 
own or any past epoch, could accomplish a perfect representation 
of the character of “ Tannhiauser” on the lines I have laid down 
in the above analysis ; and I answer the question: ‘‘ How could 
I deem it possible that an opera-singer should fulfil this task?” 
by the simple rejoinder that to Music alone could such a sketch 
be offered, and that it is just because of the aid of Music that 
a dramatic Singer is in the position to fulfil it. Where a 
Comedian would seek in vain among the means of Recitation 
for the expression which should adequately convey the charac- 
teristics of this réle, to the Singer this expression is self-offered 
by the music ; I therefore beg him only to enter upon this task 
with unreserved warmth of sympathy, and he may be certain of 
accomplishing it. 


But I must above all demand from the singer of 
“Tannhauser” a complete surrender and oblivion of his 
quondam position as opera-singer; as such he cannot even 
think of being able to solve this problem. A peculiar and 
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special curse hangs over our /enor-singers, handed down with 
the traditional delivery of the usual tenor-réles ; beneath its ban 
they generally present an unmanly, vapid, and utterly invertebrate 
appearance. Under the influence, and as the result of the 
habitual and absolutely criminal forcing of their vocal organs, 
they are accustomed during the whole course of their theatrical 
career to so exclusively concern themselves with the minutest 
details of vocal method, and to devote to these their whole 
attention, that upon the stage they hardly ever attain to anything 
beyond either the care whether that.G or A-flat will come out 
roundly, or the delight that this G-sharp or A has ‘taken’ well. 
Beside this care and satisfaction, they generally know nothing 
but the paltry pleasures of the toilette, and the endeavour by 
finery and voice together to gain as much applause as possible, 
above all with a view to higher wages.* I may add, then, 
that the mere attempt to handle a task such as that of my 
“ Tannhauser ” will be sufficient in itself to ruffle the composure 
of the singer, and that, in consequence of this disquietude, he 
will find himself impelled to change many of his old stage 
habits; in fact, I go so far as to hope that, if the study of 
Tannhduser is conducted on the lines that I have laid down, 
so complete a change in the habits and notions of the singer 
will be effected in favour of his task, that it will lead him of 
itself to the correct method of exposition. But I can only 
await a thoroughly successful issue of his endeavours, when this 
change shall compass an entire revolution in himself and in his 
method of conception and representation; a revolution which 
shall make him conscious that, to solve this problem, he has to 
become something totally different from what he has been, 
indeed the very opposite of his former being. 





* I direct these remarks in such general terms to a whole genus, that it is 
naturally impossible for me at like time to take notice of the manifold varieties 
which depart more or less from the generic character ; in dealing with crying 
faults I must necessarily make use of superlatives which can, however, find no 
application to many an individual artist —R. Wagner. 
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Let him not confront me with the argument, that he has 
already had tasks set before him which made unusual demands 
upon his acting talent: I can prove to him that what he has already 
made his own in, perchance, the so-called dramatic-tenor réles of 
latter days, will by no means help him out with “ Tannhauser ;” 
for I could show him that, for instance in the Meyerbeerian 
operas, the character I have ascribed to the modern tenor is 
from top to toe, in means and ends, and with the highest 
ingenuity, observed as irreversible. Whosoever, then, relying on 
his former successes in the said operas, would fain play 
“Tannhauser ” with merely the same expenditure of acting art 
that has sufficed to make those operas widely played and 
universally popular, would turn this réle into the very opposite 
of what it is. Above all, he would not comprehend the energy 
of Tannhauser’s nature, and would thus convert him to an 
undecided, vacillating, weak and unmanlike character; since, 
for the superficial observer, the temptation to such a false 
conception of the part (which might lend it somewhat of a 
resemblance to Roberto t/ Diavolo) might certainly exist. Yet 
nothing could make the whole drama more unintelligible, nor 
more distort the principal character, than if ‘‘ Tannhauser” were 
played weak, or even by fits and starts “ well-intentioned,” 
bourgeoisely devout, and at most afflicted with an occasional 
reprehensible desire. This I fancy 1 have sufficiently established 
by my preceding characterisation of his nature ; and as, for the 
entire understanding of my work, I mainly rely upon the chief 
réle being conceived and interpreted in consonance with that 
characterisation, so the singer of “ Tannhauser” may not only 
perceive what an unusual demand I make upon him, but to what 
joyful thanks he will pledge me, should he fully realise my 
purpose. I do not hesitate to say that a completely successful 
interpretation of “ Tannhauser” will be the highest outcome 
of his art.— 

After this prolonged conversation with the singer of 
“Tannhauser,” I have little left to say to the interpreters of 
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the remaining réles; for the main gist of what I have said 
to him concerns them all. The hardest rdles, after that of 
Tannhauser himself, will naturally be those that fall to the 
two ladies, the exponents of Venus and Eitsabeth. As to 
“Venus,” she will only succeed when with a favourable 
outward fitness for this réle the actress combines a complete 
faith in her part; and this will only come to her when she is 
able to hold Venus completely justified in her every utterance, 
—so justified that she can give place alone to the woman who 
sacrifices her self for Love. The difficulty in the part of 
“Elisabeth,” on the other hand, is for the actress to produce 
the impression of the most youthful and virgin ingenuousness, 
without betraying at the same time how experienced and how 
finely strung a womanly feeling it is, that alone can equip her 
for her task.— 


The minor male parts are less exacting, and even Wolfram 
—whose rdle I cannot, however, consider to be unconditionally 
easy—needs little more than to address himself to the ready 
sympathy of the more refined portion of our public, in order 
to be sure of winning its friendly interest. The lesser violence 
of directly physical life-impulse has permitted him to make the 
impressions of life the subject of a reflective temper; he is 
thus pre-eminently Poet and Artist, whereas Tannhiuser is 
before all Man. His relation to Elisabeth, which a fine and 
manly pride enables him to bear so worthily, no less than his 
eventual deep sympathy for Tannhauser, whose nature he 
certainly cannot comprehend, makes of him one of the most 
attractive phenomena. Only, let the singer of this part guard 
against fancying the music as easy as might at first sight appear : 
for instance, his first song in the “ Singers’-tourney”—which 
comprises the life-history of the whole development of 
Wolfram’s philosophy of art and men—demands a delivery 
thought-out with the most sensitive touch and the exactest 
weighing of the poetic subject ; whilst it will need the greatest 
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exercise to pitch the voice to the required variety of expression, 
which alone can give this piece its due effect.— 


Finally, I would gladly now turn from the “ Actors” to the 
“Singers” in particular; did I not, on the one hand fear to 
weary, and on the other, venture to assume that what I have 
already said will suffice to make clear my wishes to the 
representants in their added function as vocal artists. 


Tkus then will I close this ‘Address,’ albeit with 
the mournful feeling that I have most imperfectly made 
good my aim: namely, to replace by it that which is for- 
bidden me, and that which above all else I deem so needful,— 
a personal and word-of-mouth communion with all concerned.* 
Amid my deep consciousness of the insufficiency of this 
by-way that I have struck out for myself, my only remaining 
solace is a firm trust in the good-will of my artist comrades ; 
a good-will such as never an artist needed for the making 
possible of his art-work as I need in my present plight. May 
all to whom I have addressed myself take thought on my 
peculiar lot, and above all ascribe to the mood which has 
necessarily grown from out it, any stray sentence in which 
perchance I have expressed myself too exactingly, too anxiously, 
or even too mistrustfully and harshly—In view of the 
unwontedness of such an address as the preceding, I know well 
that I must prepare myself for its being wholly, or for the 
greater part, disregarded—perhaps not even understood—by 
many of those to whom it is directed. With this knowledge, 
I can therefore only look on it as an experiment which I cast 
like a die upon the world, uncertain whether it shall win or lose. 
If, however, I attain what I desire, be it among a mere handful 
of individuals, then this attainment shall richly recompense 
me for all mischanced beside; and cordially do I grasp in 





* It must be remembered that this “ Address ” was written when Wagner 
had already spent three years in exile——an exile destined yet to last f 
eight.—Tr. 
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advance the hands of those valiant artists who shall have not 
contemned to concern themselves more closely with me, and 
more familiarly to befriend me than is the custom in our 
modern Art-world’s intercourse. : 


( Conclusion.) 





Che Cannhauser Drama. 


PART II. 


VEN the worst and most conventional of operatic 
representations cannot entirely deface the main 
features of the Tannhauser tragedy; therefore in 
this study we shall take for granted a general 
acquaintance with the plot, and devote our attention 
chiefly to an attempt to bring out the subtler tints of 
the drama. But there is one scene which is quite unknown 
in England—which, in fact, has only been produced on two 
or three of the leading continental stages, beginning with that 
of Paris, for which it was composed in 1860, This scene will 
naturally be the salient characteristic of the forthcoming 
Bayreuth performances; for which reason we may conclude 
that our readers will be not unwilling to hear its description 
as detailed by Wagner in the later editions of the poem. The 
Richter Concerts have made us all familiar with the fact that 
the Overture no longer resumes at its close the Pilgrims’ 
Theme, nor forms therewith a self-completed picture,—or as 
Liszt has said “a drama of tone, preceding the drama of action,” — 
but after the second enunciation of the theme of Tannhauser’s 
‘Eulogy of Venus’ the stream of music carries us forward 
without a pause into the visual presentment of her court :— 

“ The stage represents the interior of the Venusberg, the Hérselberg near 
Eisenach. A deep, wide grotto, seeming to lose itself in endless distance as 
it curves round to the right. From a jagged opening, through which the 
daylight wanly glints, a greenish-tinted waterfall dashes down the whole 
height of the cavern, foaming wildly over rocks; from the basin which 


receives the water a brook streams toward the farthest background, and there 
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expands into a lake in which one sees the forms of bathing Vazads, while 
Sirens recline upon its brink. On each side of the grotto are jutting crags 
of weird, irregular form, and bearing wondrous growths of tropical coral-like 
vegetation. In the foreground, in front of the opening of a cavern that 
stretches upwards on the left, from which there issues a soft and roseate 
shimmer, Venus lies stretched upon a sumptuous couch; while before her, 
his head upon her lap, his harp beside him, half kneels Zannhdéuser. Around 
the couch, in loving interlacement, are grouped the Zhree Graces. At the side 
of, and behind the couch, are massed in inextricable confusion knots of sleeping 
Cupids, like children tired of play. The whole foreground glows with a magic 
flush of ruddy light streaming up from below, through which the emerald-green 
of the cascade and the white of its foam-flecks break with a vivid contrast; 
while the distant background and the banks of the lake are lit by a haze of 
blue, like moonshine.— 

At the raising of the curtain, a group of Youths is discovered lying on the 
crests of the jutting rocks, their wine-cups in their hands; in answer to the 
beckoning glances of the Wymhs, they now spring down to meet them. 
Around the foaming basin of the waterfall the Wymphs have already com- 
menced the inviting dances which are to lure the young men to them. The 
couples meet and mingle with each other; seeking, fleeing, and playful teasing, 
make gay the dance. From the farther background there draws near a train 
of Bacchantes, and dashes through the mazes of the loving pairs, inciting them 
to wilder revels. With gestures of intoxicated transport, the Bacchanties urge 
the lovers to ever waxing riot. Satyrs and Fauns have appeared from the 
rock-clefts, and force their headlong dance among the Bacchantes and the pairs 
of lovers. They make confusion worse confounded by their chase after the 
Nymphs; the general tumult mounts to the highest pitch of frenzy. But now, 
when the madness is at its topmost, the three Graces arise in horror. They 
endeavour to bridle the rage of the dancers, and to drive the groups asunder. 
Powerless, they fear to be caught themselves in the mad swirl; they turn to 
the sleeping Cufzds, and rouse them to wing their flight on high. _ The little 
creatures, opening out their ranks, dart upward like a flock of birds, and occupy 
in battle array the whole upper region of the grotto, whence they shoot a 
ceaseless hail of arrows upon the surging crowd below. The wounded, 
seized by mighty love-pangs, leave off their frenzied dance, and sink down 
breathless. The Graces claim the wounded for their own, and marshalling 
the rioters into pairs, they seek by gentle suasion to force them to the back- 
ground. Fleeing in ail directions, the Bacchantes, Satyrs, Fauns, the Nymphs 
and Youths depart, pursued by a detachment of the Cupids from the height of 
the cave. An ever denser rosy mist sinks down ; it submerges first the Cupids, 
and then it cloaks the entire background ; until at last, beyond Venus and 
Tannhduser, the three Graces alone are left in sight. These now return to 
the front ; in graceful embrace they approach their mistress, and apprise her 
of the victory which they have won over the savage passions of the lieges of her 
realm. Venus motions them her thanks.— 
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SONG OF THE SIRENS. 
Near ye the strand, 
near ye the land, 
where in soft arms 
glowing with love, 
happiness warms 
souls starv’d above! 

The dense mist in the background opens out, and reveals a cloud-picture 
showing the abduction of Zuropfa, who passes over the breast of the blue sea, 
upon the back of a flower-decked snow-white steer, led by a band of Tritons 
and Nereids. The rosy mist closes once more ; the picture vanishes, and the 
Graces describe by a gently-moving dance its secret meaning, as a work of 
Love. Afresh the mist divides, In the soft glamour of the moon Leda 
appears, outstretched beside a woodland pool ; the swan swims toward her, and 
buries its caressing neck within her bosom. Gradually this picture also fades 
away. At last the mist rolls off completely, and shows the entire grotto silent 
and deserted. The Graces, smiling, bend before Venus ; then slowly withdraw 
to the side-cavern. Deepest quiet. Venus and Zannhduser remain in un- 
changed posture.”— 

Such is the picture with which Wagner opens the drama. 
It is no vulgar scene of sensual temptation, such as one may 
witness in the ghastly orgies of “ Robert the Devil” ; but Venus 
seems to have stepped from out the noble poem of Lucretius, in 
all her classic dignity. The wild passions of untamed nature- 
forces are lashed to fury by the savagery of elemental spirits, 
until the handmaids of the goddess send forth her mandate and 
resolve the discord, turning the headlong lust to ordered love, 
and evolving from the chaos a world of harmony. Thus Venus, 
conscious of her hidden power, rests quietly and unconcerned, 
knowing that her supreme sovereignty can bridle the ungoverned 
tumult, and like great Mother Nature, must finally reduce her 
seething crowd of vassals to complaisant subjection. In the two 
cloud-pictures we have not only a portrayal of the fabled love of 
gods for mortals, befitting the story of this union between a man 
and goddess; but also a far-reaching metaphor, in which the 
story of the birth of order out of love is typified by Europa, the 
mother of the three great rulers of the nether world, and 
the story of the birth of beauty is symbolised by Leda, the 


mother of Helena. 
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But the strangest feature in this scene is the presence of 
the medizval knight. One needs not to know his name, for 
even were the story of Tannhauser as yet untold, he stands out 
here the typical figure of a later evolution, cast back among the 
denizens of a world whose naive nature-life has been forced to 
seek a refuge within the dark recesses of untrodden haunts. 
We think for a moment of the second part of Goethe’s Faust, 
and the tarrying of its hero with Helena, and it seems that our 
author had been caught by the same desire, so obvious in his 
prose-works, to blend the grace of ancient Greece with the virile 
energy of Teutonic manhood. But the old legend has given 
him more than this; for the Venus of antiquity had become, 
in Central Europe in the Middle Ages, almost a German deity. 
As Wagner says in his preface to the original poem :— 


“ The old-Germanic Ho/da,—the friendly, soft and gracious goddess, whose 
yearly progress through the land brought fruitful fulness to the meadows,—was 
doomed, upon the importation of Christianity, to share the fate of Wodan and 
all those deities whose existence and wondrous powers could not indeed be 
utterly denied, for they were too deeply rooted in the popular belief, but whose 
earlier benefactions were now reviled and transformed to evil influences. 
Holda was banished to subterranean caves, to the inner heart of mountains ; 
her sallying forth became-a havoc-spreading march, her retinue akin to that 
of the ‘Wild Huntsman.’ Later, while the belief in her mild and nature- 
vivifying sway still lingered on unconsciously in the minds of the lower Folk, 
yet her name passed over into that of Venus, and round this clustered all the 
fables of a treacherous magical being, enticing mortals to unhallowed pleasures 
of the senses. The interior of the Hérselberg, near Eisenach in Thuringia, 
was branded as one of her chief haunts; there ‘Frau Venus’ held her court 
in wanton luxury, and even the air outside ofttimes resounded with the exultant 
strains of maddening music. But the stirring sounds could decoy no men but 
those whose hearts already nursed the seeds of wild and sensuous yearnings ; 
drawn by the joyous tempting strains, and led they knew not how, they passed 
within the mount.” 


Thus it is that we find Tannhduser at the feet of Venus. 
His passionate longing to be free from all the petty personal 
intrigues of scheming courts had forced him to the heart of 
Nature, his boiling life-blood had spurred him on to storm the 
fortress of the richest physical love. But: “Mortal, alas! 
have I remainéd, and over-great thy love.” 
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The pageant having passed away, “ Zannhduser lifts up 
his head, as though awaking from a dream.—Venus draws 
him tenderly back.—Zannhduser presses his hand upon his 
eyes, as though attempting to transfix the vision of his 
dream.’—And now commences the true action of the drama, 
with perhaps its most powerful scene. Without one uttered 
word, such is the eloquence of the opening silent show, we 
know the main history of the two beings whom we see before 
us. The charm is nearing to its close; the sounds of purer 
life have pierced the clogging incense of heavy-scented 
pleasure. As Swinburne has so graphically sung: 


“Jnside the Horsel here the air is hot ; 
Right little peace one hath for it, God wot ; 
The scented dusty daylight burns the air, 
And my heart chokes me till I hear it not.” 


The glad chimes of village bells have sent the knight 
their summons through his dream, and he fain would feed 
upon their sound. “How long has he tarried here? No 
more are day and night, nor sun nor moon; no more he sees 
the fresh green buds of spring, no longer hears the nightingale’s 
pure song.” Then the goddess chides him for so soon for- 
getting the sufferings he had now exchanged for godhood. 
But nay; the reminder is ill-chosen; it is just this suffering 
that he longs for, “From Pleasure forth I strain—to Sorrow;” 
and as Siegfried felt the hot glow of action calling him to 
fresh adventure even amid his first transports of love, so does 
Tannhauser yearn for the hurried shock of combat. The 
scene, in some respects cannot but call to mind that in the 
Ring des Nibelungen,; but Venus, unlike Briinnhilde, can 
feel no sympathy with this restless thirst for deeds; the 
goddess has not been taught by womanhood the only destiny 
of man, and cannot, like the Walkyrie, send forth her hero 
willingly to strife. Tannhauscr thankfully extols her might, 
her gladness, and her love; but the craving for human action 
is re-awoken, and he entreats to be released, Then the goddess 
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rises up in wrath, and scornfully she asks how he can praise 
her, when yet he pants to flee her realm. Tannhiuser avers 
that never was his love more living than now, when he would 
break its spell; yet his soul is aflame for ‘freedom,’ and here 
he “can but grow a slave ;” he burns to battle with his equals, 
to share their pains, and glory in the sorrows of man’s fate 
that he would share. 


The goddess lifts her shapely head and tosses back its 
locks, in scorn of the race that had driven away the children 
of the gods to live in the warm fastnesses of earth: let him 
go forth to the cold dull sons of men who had tired of their 
joyous presence! Yet what guerdon shall he gain of mortals 
who can never fathom all the fulness of his nature, and judging 
by their narrow hide-bound minds, will hunt him from their 
path? Despised and outcast, he shall seek her pity where 
he flung aside her love. For the heathen goddess can name 
the feeling that shall work her knight’s salvation, yet cannot 
pierce its meaning. Roused almost to dread by the thought 
of losing her beloved, she pleads at last with him, and we 
almost seem to hear the words of Kundry begging “ Mitleid 
mit mir,’—in a scene which has so many striking points of 
resemblance with this, that we cannot but deem the later one 
a development of the earlier upon a higher plane,—when she 
bids him not deny her, at the end, the joyful right of tendering 
forgiveness. 


Yet, should he not come back, “a curse shall strike the 
world ;” robbed of the gentle influence of the goddess, barren 
and empty shall it lie. For, as Wagner has said about this 
drama, Venus is nothing if not fully justified in her wrath, 
and can only yield place to the woman whose love is sacrifice. 
The goddess, by her very godhood, knows naught of sacrifice, 
as self-applied. Has she not governed gods and mortals, has 
not her love been deemed the highest prize of victors; and 
where she gladly gives herself, shall she be spurned and spat 
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upon? The doctrines of her youth knew naught of this! 
a world she fed with lavish hand shall reck its recreance ! 


Her whole nature is here painted with the full majesty 
of a master touch; grandeur, and simplicity of purpose are 
its characteristics; but it is a nature nursed in wilful luxury, 
untaught the loftier bent of a destiny that cannot find its end 
and aim in dalliance. And thus her severance from Tannhduser 
is past reversal. The consciousness of Good and Evil has 
flashed like lightning through his brain, and he cries aloud 
to her: “My longing yearns for struggle; I seek not joy nor 
bliss. O Goddess, sound my meaning, I urge from hence to 
Death !” 

Here we have an instance of Wagner's later train of 
philosophical thought. For the last sentence is not to be found 
in the original text as published in 1845, where the only 
reference to “Death” is contained in the passage still retained 
in the third verse of Tannhauser’s ‘Hymn to Venus,’ in which 
he says: “For freedom thirst I, to strife and battle will I forth, 
be even wreck and death my lot.” But the later version, written 
in 1860, dates from the time when Wagner had already embodied 
in the Ring and 7ristan the results of his own and Schopen- 
hauer’s views of life. The hero no longer rushes blindly on, 
heedless whether his end shall be or be not Death, but 
consciously goes forth to meet it,—as though the ‘ Will-to-live’ 
were now aware that its only stilling can be found in giving up 
of being. And just as the First Scene has been immensely 
deepened in significance by the wild, almost purposeless dance 
of Nymphs and Bacchantes being reduced to order by the 
visible influence of the Graces,—instead of merely falling into 
quiet from sheer physical exhaustion,—so has this whole Second 
Scene been raised to a far higher platform by the humanising of 
its two characters. Not only has Tannhauser been given a fuller 
and more marked development of manly energy and resolve, but 
Venus has been endued with qualities of tenderness that appeal 
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far more to our sympathy than the earlier lines could hope to do. 
This self-effected evolution of the poet's thought is reflected also 
in the verse itself. In the ‘curse’ of Venus: “ Flee hence, 
insensate ! Seek for thy weal,” the rhythm of the words now 
rushes on with the same sweeping force that we find in that of 
Alberich, or in the sublime and touching banishment by Wotan 
of Briinnhilde. In fact, some of the turns of diction in this 
scene could only have been written by the later Wagner; such, 
for instance, as Venus’ words “ Was sagt’ich ?— Was sagt er ?— 
Wie es denken ? Wie es fassen ?” which seem bodily transplanted 
from Zristan und Isolde. We may also mention incidentally 
that the new music to this duologue is redolent of the beauties 
of the Tristan period. 

But we must turn from this interesting topic of the elabo- 
ration of an earlier plan, and proceed with our study of the drama 
itself, to whose opening scenes we have devoted a dispropor- 
tionate amount of space, for reason of their prime importance 
to its subsequent progress. 

In this warfare of the elements of Good and Evil, the purer 
feeling gains the mastery; with one supreme cry, uttered with 
the full vehemence of his being, Tannhaduser bursts asunder the 
fetters that had bound his senses,—and stands once more 
upon the earth. Like Parsifal he. has broken the spell, by 
calling to his aid the power of a religion purer in its essence 
than that of the old-world gods ; but the difference in the grade 
of development of the two men is well marked by the form 
in which the invocation is made. Parsifal reaches right into 
the heart of the mystery, and sweeps away the whole pageant 
of pagandom by the might of the simplest symbol of the new 
belief, the cross; but Tannhauser cannot pierce behind the 
personality, and cries to the Virgin-Mother for help and rescue. 
Nor are the powers of evil here completely laid; but their 
force is momentarily quelled. From the dramatic point of view, 
however, no grander contrast could have been presented, than 
this between the queen of love's delight, and the chaste mother 
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of love's suffering. In itself the moment would suffice to stamp 
' the tragedy as one of the highest flights of dramatic genius, 
even were the cry “Maria/” not full of consequence for 
the subsequent redemption of the suppliant by the sacrificial 
love of the ‘stainless maid,’ Elisabeth. It is therefore quite 
incomprehensible to us how the translator of the English text- 
book could have elected to substitute a word so general in its 
significance, and so weak in its accent, as ‘ Heaven,” for the 
more particular, emphatic, and simple original. 

The sensuous court of Venus has vanished like a dream, 
chased by the supreme effort of Tannhauser to assert his higher 
will; and now he stands in face of Nature’s happiest mood, as 
she seems to speak from the pipe of the little goatherd- who 
sits upon a jutting rock and sings of Dame Holda passing 
through the meadows, in childlike ignorance of the orgies 
which this Venus-Holda has held within the hills. A delicate 
touch of the poet connects the feelings passing through the 
mind of Tannhauser with the words of the goatherd’s song, 
“Mine eye would fain have peeped:—then dreamt I many a 
blissful dream; and when my eyelids barely oped, there streamed 
the sun in gladsome warmth; the May, the May was come!” 
Thus we have the third element in the contrast, most naturally 
introduced ; Venus, Holda and Maria seem here but different 
facets of the same great truth. And is not May the month of 
the Virgin? So we see at the right of the foreground a wayside 
shrine to the Holy Mother, and hear the voices of the Pilgrims 
as they plead with her for succour. 

The situation in which the actor of the part of ‘Tannhaduser’ 
is now left, is perhaps one of the most difficult in all Wagner's 
dramas. The scene has changed as though by magic, and with 
it the whole “ stimmung” ; Tannhauser alone remains. Many 
an author would have dropped the curtain at this point, and 
drawn back from the difficulty of the psychological problem 
involved in presenting the sdme character, in the twinkling of 
an eye, in two such different surroundings, in two so completely 
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opposite moods, and leaving him upon the same spot to 
practically fill the stage. It is true that the freshness of the 
morning landscape, the crispness of the goatherd’s song, and 
the solemnity of the Pilgrims’ chorus do much to bridge the 
transformation; yet none but a born artist can rise to the 
altitude of the task the poet here sets before him. Of this 
we may call the author’s words to witness. In his “ Souvenirs 
of Schnorr von Carolsfeld,” a great dramatic singer who died 
in 1865, Wagner says :— 


“The task set before the impersonator of ‘ Tannhauser’ had not as yet 
been accomplished, nay, been so much as understood. I told Schnorr that 
the chief feature of this character was the intense energy both of his transport 
and his despair, without one transitional step of half-way mood, but always 
swift and downright in its change. To fix the type of his portrayal, I bade 
him look to the significance of the scene with Venus in the First Act. If the 
thrilling effect intended from this scene were missed, then the failure of the 
whole performance must necessarily follow ; for no exulting ring in the first 
Finale, no outburst of revolt at the papal ban in the Third Act, could replace 
the lost occasion. My new development of this scene, inspired by this very 
feeling of its importance—not plainly enough brought out in the earlier 
scheme—had not then been given out for study in Munich; Schnorr had 
therefore to help himself through with the older version. All the more 
necessary would it therefore be for him to give due effect to the terrible soul- 
struggle by the energy of its portrayal ; and, in my opinion, he would only 
make this possible by regarding all the preceding passages as nothing but a 
mighty crescendo up to the one climax: “My weal rests in Maria/” I 
told him that this cry, “ Marta /” must burst forth with such vehemence that 
the instant miracle of the breaking of the spell of the Venusberg, and the 
knight’s translation to the homelike vale, should make itself intelligible at 
once as the inevitable fulfilment of the imperious demand of emotions roused 
to utmost definite resolve. With this cry Tannhauser had entered upon the 
state of a soul enwrapt in loftiest ecstasy ; and he must remain therein without 
one movement, his gaze directed in transport to Heaven; nay, he must not 
even change his spot until addressed by the knights who come up later. I 
explained that in the stage-rehearsal I would place myself beside him on the 
boards, and prompt him how to carry through this task ; which an eminent 
singer had, a few years before, declared to’me was quite inexecutable, There then 
I took my stand, close to his side, and following the music bar by bar, and 
detailing the surrounding incidents of the Scene, from the song of the goatherd 
to the departure of the pilgrims, I whispered him the cycle of emotions that 
fills the heart of the entranced knight, from the ecstasy of complete physical 
unconsciousness to the gradual awakening of his senses to perception of the 
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present surroundings by the first re-quickening of hearing,—the while, as 
though not to disturb the marvel, he still denies the sight of the native face 
of Earth to his eyes transported with the vision of Heaven’s zther. The gaze 
immovably directed on high, it is left alone to the physiognomical play of the 
features, and eventually to the gradual relaxation of the strained but lofty 
bodily posture, to betray the advancing stir of the knight’s re-birth ; until at 
last, with the impetuous cry: “Almighty! to Thy name be praise! Great 
are the wonders of Thy grace!" he totters to his knees, unmanned. With the 
share which he then whisperingly takes in the Pilgrims’ chant, his gaze, his 
head, the whole poise of his body, in turn sink gradually deeper—until, 
choked with tears, and overpowered afresh by his senses’ saving swoon, he lies 
outstretched with face to earth.” — 

The composer goes on to narrate how marvellously this 
artist fulfilled his intentions, and how he himself “ gained 
thereby an insight into his own creation such as had perhaps 
never been vouchsafed to any author.” But the performance 
was unique of its kind ; for Schnorr was soon thereafter called 
across the stream that separates the real from the ideal, and no 
other singer—unless perchance it be Heinrich Vogl of Munich— 
has yet arisen to lay bare the inner kernel of this scene. For 
this we still await the vitalising influence of Bayreuth.— 


Meanwhile the stage is waiting for our return. The knight 
has been restored to earth, and we are now anxious to learn 
what have been his earlier relations there. We are not kept 
long in suspense ; for the Landgrave and his attendant minstrel- 
knights arrive, and the strange figure lying prostrate in the 
dust at once arrests their gaze. Wolfram approaches, and 
with one breath removes the veil, as he tells us “It is he/” 
Before this moment we have looked upon the Venus-Knight 
as a grandiose type, a man symbolical ; but these three simple 
words, “Zr ist¢ es,” so dramatically introduced here, suffice to 
give a ‘local habitation and a name,’ and we know now that 
it is “Heinrich Tannhauser” we see. With just the same 
telling force has Wagner used in FParsifal the “Gewiss’s ist 
£r /” with which Gurnemanz ‘identifies his unhoped-for, long- 
awaited guest; while his exclamation “Der Thor, den ich 
siirnend von uns wies” (“The Fool whom I thrust out in 
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wrath !") is here foreshadowed by the Landgrave's speech: “Is’t 
thou, in earnest? Thou seek’st again the circle that thou 
proudly shunnedst?” As the characters of the two heroes 
are wide asunder,—though one is but the riper, purer evolution 
of the other,—so has the pride of the antecedent act of 
severance changed its side. 

With his wonted powers of expressing the characteristics of 
his minor dramatis persone by a single line, Wagner now gives 
us in half-a-dozen words a silhouette of “ Biterolf,” who angrily 
asks Tannhauser whether his return “ means fresh dispute” ; and 
shows us Wolfram’s symphathetic heart by the latter’s question, 
“Ts this the mien of arrogance?” And thus the contrast tones 
again to similarity; a likeness still further pronounced by 
Heinrich’s tardy answer: “I’ve wander’d wide through far, far 
distant lands,—where neither peace nor rest I ever found” ; 
words which are re-echoed in Parsifal’s recital, “The paths of 
straying and of sorrow came I.” 

The knight would fain pursue his journey. undisturbed, and 
take the path of penitence to Rome. He is yet in the full burst 
of a great revulsion of feeling; the energy of the mighty 
thrust with which he forced the gates of Venus’ court is still 
vibrating through his frame, and like a man just saved from 
shipwreck, the life regiven him seems far too dear a boon to 
squander on the small intrigues of courtly feuds and courtly 
favours: ‘my path but bids me hasten forward, for backwards 
dare I never gaze.” And he is on the point of tearing loose 
from his old comrades, when Wolfram conjures up the spell 
that binds him :—“ Zvisabeth/” With all the swift decision of 
his impulsive being, Tannhiuser stays his steps. A goddess had 
wellnigh undone him, but dimly he foresees salvation by a 
woman's love. 

How the goddess takes her vengeance, using his very tongue 
as a weapon, and how the untrammelled consequences of evil 
assert their destined sway, we shall see in the next Act. But 
now the child of Nature can once more look his dam in face, 
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and with the warm glow of new-found hope, Tannhduser hits 
the beam of his emotions with the glad cry to Mother Earth: 
“Ha! now once more I know thee fully, thou fairest world whom 
I have fled!” And with this jubilant song, which seems to 
wipe away the stains of lust and frenzy, and lift our hero to 
a healthy manhood, the curtain falls upon a scene of joyous 
natural life. 


( To be continued.) 





Zisst on Wagner. 
II. 


ERHAPS it would have been a more logical 

method of procedure to pass from Liszt’s re- 
@ marks on Zannhduser to his analysis of Lohengrin 
e9 and the Flying Dutchman, and to bring this 
review of his work to a close by his general estimate 
of Richard Wagner's artistic significance. But as we find 
that we have only space for two or three pages on this 
occasion, we must defer till our next number the discussion 
of the two last-named works—through the medium of the 
Abbé—and present our readers with the opinion that Liszt 
had. formed of Wagner's genius, when as yet he had but the 


opportunity of judging by his earlier operas. Thus he says :— 

“Whatever be the degree of admiration, of sympathy, or of approbation 
that one may accord to Wagner’s musical works: his most inveterate 
opponents, and even his detractors, cannot possibly deny the remarkable 
qualities of harmony and instrumentation with which they are enriched, 
the great labour and long study to which they testify, and the genius for 
composition which they reveal. Each one of his productions is profoundly 
thought out, and carefully elaborated. The style is elevated; and all 
common-place is banished. The subjects are poetical; and the author knows 
the secret how to display the whole force of their emotion. If his operas 
are little known at present, if the theatrical directors still hesitate-to produce 
them : one must undoubtedly seek the cause, not in the material difficulties 
of his scores—for they could soon be conquered—but in the more real 
difficulties presented by the introduction of a whole new system into the art 
of dramatic composition ; a class that demands, more imperiously than all 
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others, the favour of a public so averse to forming novel habits. 

Whatever may be the lot reserved for this system in the future, at least 
one cannot doubt but that acquaintance with his works will sooner or later 
lead our opera-composers toward an orchestration more eloquent and. better 
blended with the nature of their subjects, than now the mode dictates ; and 
above all, to a choice of librettos whose fabric may afford an interest sustained 
and earnest, whose poetry a charm apart from the rhythms to which it is 
adapted. In seeing the finest tragedies of every literature mercilessly 
mutilated, and reduced to the most formless medley of halting verse, 
whenever attempt has been made to transfer to the soil of music the 
expression of the passions that they bring in play, and the dramatic movement ~ 
of their situations,—one cannot but feel a lively satisfaction, so soon as the 
hope arises of one day seeing abolished the indefensible improbabilities, the 
ridiculous rhymes, the uncouth expedients, and the dregs of fancy that have 
so long seemed good enough, in ordinary, to serve as backbone to the most 
delightful masterpieces of musical genius. Is it not time that composers 
should refuse to accept texts akin to those which Voltaire stigmatised with 
the trenchant irony of the well-known bon mot: ‘Ce qui serait trop sot 
pour étre dit, on le chante?’ For ourselves, if placed in the dilemma of 
choosing between two evils, we should consider that the lighter, the briefer, 
and the less distasteful, would be to hear uttered by the natural voice that 
which should prove ‘too fatuous ’—to sing.” — 


Remembering that these words were written over forty 
years ago, when the half-idiotic, half-frivolous ‘lyrics’ of what 
we may call the second pertod of Italian opera were at the 
zenith of their sway, we cannot but greet them as a proof that 
there were already other men, besides Wagner, who longed to 
be quit of the nightmare. And Liszt was right, too, in his 
prophecy. Scarcely a composer of modern times but has been 
influenced by the tendency, which Wagner was the first to 
exhibit in any marked degree, toward a more rational basis for 
musical drama. As to this tendency itself Liszt, in another 
passage, remarks :— 


“Wagner promised himself the possibility or binding in one sheaf and 
intimately interlacing poetry, music, and above all, the art of the tragedian ; 
and of concentrating them ail at once upon the stage. A//, according to him, 
must there be mustered and assembled: to concur in an effect which a// are 
called to produce by their marvellous harmony of ensemble. . . . Wagner 
abandons the whole present economy of the ranging of singers and melodies 
in a fashion too often favouring arbitrarily the former. He solemnly abjures 
all consideration of the habitual demands of the prima donna assoluta, or of the 
basso cantante. In his eyes there are no singers: there are only characters. 
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And this is carried to such a length, that he finds it a perfectly simple matter to 
impose absolute silence upon a first singeress through a whole act (Ortrud, in 
Lohengrin), during which her presence, though indispensable to the truth of 
the scene, is not to be marked by more than a dumb show which certainly 
would be as much disdained as inexecutable by any Italian diva, 

One must not here expect to hear a cavatina, or any of those morceaux 
which find a later place upon the music-desks and pianofortes of amateurs. For 
it is more than difficult to detach a fragment from the complete and compact 
unity of his operas, whose style is constantly maintained within a region 
unexplored as yet, and almost as distant from the wonted recitative as from 
the cadenced phrases of our ‘Grand arias.’ On the contrary, one must be 
prepared to behold personages too full of passions to while away the time by 
vocalising ; and in whom song, like the versification of tragedy, becomes a 
native language that, far from clogging the dramatic action, only renders it the 
more enthralling. Yet, whilst they declaim with a simplicity that rises to the 
sublime, the music, instead of losing in the stretth of its domain, finds in 
Wagner’s orchestra its limits extended to distances unknown before, It is # 
which he bids reflect for us the mind, the passions, the feelings, the very 
faintest emotions, of his characters, The orchestra becomes, with him, an 
echo, the subtile vesture whose transparent covering reveals each separate 
vibration of their hearts. One might almost say that they throb within this 
medium ; and that, across these frail and sonorous walls, we feel their slightest 
motion, from their most turbulent beating, to their faintest quiver. . . . 

Thus Wagner has succeeded in extending the empire and the claims of 
Music. Little content with the grand power it exercises on the heart, in 
rousing the whole gamut of human feeling, he lends it force to incite our 
ideas, to address our thought, to appeal to our reflection ; and dowers it with 
a sense both moral and intellectual. . . . This systematic development, 
while it rescues the effect of his music from the domain of sentimental vague- 
ness, is joined to a discrimination so quick-sensed in its psychic, poetical, and 
philosophical insight, that it well might offer a curious interest to those for 
whom the signs of crotchets and quavers are so many dead letters and empty 
hieroglyphs.” 

Much as we should like to continue this subject, we must 
postpone to another occasion Liszt’s more technical characteri- 
sation of Wagner’s ‘scoring,’ and conclude with the following 
excerpt, where—after tracing the gradual enrichment of opera 
by other composers—he says of Wagner :-— 


“But there arose an ardent imagination, a genius extraordinary, who 
dreamt the ambitious dreams of poets, of progress such that if it ever be given 
to Art to realise and to Society to appreciate, it can only be in times when the 
public shall no longer be composed of that floating mass of wearied, distracted, 
and ignorant presumption which comes to our theatres of to-day to pronounce 
its verdicts, and to lay down laws the boldest hardly dare attempt to shun.” — 
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NOTES. 


The success of the Bayreuth Fesispzel 
is already assured, so far as concerns 
the audience. Never before have so 
many applications been made for seats, 
and we may state that Messrs. Chap- 
pell & Co. assured us so long ago as 
the middle of June that they only 
two or three dozen tickets left out of a 
total of 3,000 which they originally 
held on sale; also that it was quite 
impossible for them to obtain any more. 
On the last occasion, 1889, we believe 
that the amount sold in London was 
only 1,500. These figures alone will 

ive an idea of the enormous increase 
in the interest felt in the works of the 
Bayreuth master, and should be suffi- 
cient once for all to silence the 
gentleman in the National Review 
who, not content with his former 
drubbing in the Mineteenth Century, 
still persists in referring to Wagner's 
music as an “exploded bubble.”— 
> s, we should like to remind 

r. . that Handel was nof¢ an 
—e com poser.— 

o relieve all anxiety of our readers, 
we may state that Frau Materna wil/ 
sing at Bayreuth ; the omission of her 
name from our last published list was 
due to an accidental oversight on the 
part of the Bayreuth authority who 
supplied us with the information. 

fore we pass from the festspze/, we 
beg to advise all those who are about 
to journey to it, to apply to the 
S Shkente-Cenamedine ” at Bayreuth 
for their rooms aft once; for it seems 
highly probable that otherwise they 
may find themselves crowded out to 
outlying villages. Nuremberg and 
Bamberg are delightful old towns ; but 
most of us prefer to avoid even a two 
hours’ journey back to bed, after a 


performan 
Ts «2s 


The best thanks of the London 
Branch of the Society are due to Lord 
Dysart for the delightful concert he 
gave to our members on Richard 
Wagner’s birthday, May 22nd. The 
historical old house and the pastoral 
surroundings gave the performance 





somewhat of the “echt” Franconian 
flavour, which was helped out by the 
wein-krautand leberwurstwhich figured 
among the other dainties’of the refresh- 
ment tent. We have no space to 
recall the programme of the music to 
our readers’ memory ; and must con- 
tent ourselves with a warm tribute of 
praise to Mr. Armbruster for his con- 
ducting, and Mr. Henschel and Miss 
Pauline Cramer for their singing,— 
especially that lady’s magnificent 
delivery of “ Schmerzen.” 

> . o s 


Beginning with a very mediocre 
rendering of the Farsifal-Vorspiel, 
the Richter concerts have gradually 
worked up to their old-accustomed 
brilliancy ; and nothing better could 
have been desired than the rendering 
of the Zristan und Isolde introduction 
on June 29th, the concert “given in 
conjunction with the Wagner Society.” 
We are very grateful to Dr. Richter 
and Mr. Vert for allowing our Branch 
this opportunity of association with so 
unique a performance. The novelty 
at this concert was Bruckner’s 3rd 
Symphony (dedicated to Wagner), 
a work which certainly cannot be 
fathomed in one hearing. The Scherzo 
movement was the most palpably 
successful ; but we fancy that we shall 
hear a great deal more of this colossal 
work. It is one that “interests” at 
once, in a far higher degree than those 
of Brahms ; but it is so full of strong 
meat, that it will take a meal or two to 
digest it. One listens as in the presence 
of some strange new thing—as one did 
once with Wagner’s works—too over- 
powering to take to one’s breast at once 
without a feeling of awe ; but we doubt 
not that familiarity will arouse enthu- 
siasm. Asto another novelty, produced 
at an earlier concert, the tsches 
Requiem of Brahms—we hope never 
to be called upon to hear it again |— 
One word more; Richter has given 
us all a foretaste of Bayreuth, in the 
magnificent new version of the ‘“‘Tann- 
hauser-Venus” duologue; it is com- 
parable to nothing but 7Zrzs/an. 








